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OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 

XXI 

(November 7 — December 2) 

Hostilities with Germany ceased on November 11th. At 5 o'clock 
on the morning of that day the German armistice commissioners, who 
had been received by Marshal Foch in his temporary headquarters in a 
railroad car at Senlis, signed the armistice under which hostilities were 
to terminate six hours later, and orders were given to the forces along 
all the fronts to cease firing at 11 o'clock. Thus Germany, last of the 
quadruple alliance to continue the fight against the forces of civiliza- 
tion and democracy, went out of the war in bitter and complete defeat. 

The terms of the armistice were such as to ensure her inability 
to resume hostilities, no matter what terms of peace ultimately may 
be imposed upon her. Moreover, the internal conditions within the 
German Empire were such as practically to preclude the desire on 
the part of any substantial element of the German people to renew 
active warfare, no matter how heavily the peace conditions may lie 
upon them, or how much they may resent the settlement to which ulti- 
mately they must agree. 

Our record for the past month closed on November 7th with the 
announcement that a German delegation was on its way to meet Mar- 
shal Foch to seek an armistice, preparatory to making peace. This 
delegation consisted of Mathias Erzberger, Secretary of State, Gen- 
eral von Winterfeld, Count Oberndorff , General von Grunel and Naval 
Captain von Salow. The German high command at Spa in Belgium, 
communicated by wireless with Marshal Foch expressing the desire to 
send an armistice delegation to meet him. Marshal Foch by wireless 
gave directions to the German delegation to approach by the Chimay- 
LaCapelle-Guise road. Marshal Foch ordered a cessation of firing 
on that front at 3 o'clock on the afternoon of November 7th, in order 
to permit the German delegation to approach. 

On the afternoon of November 7th news despatches from France 
were received in New York erroneously reporting the signing of the 
armistice and the cessation of hostilities. AH over the United States 
the people received the news with spontaneous outbursts of joy, and 
the supposed end of the war was deliriously celebrated for several 
hours before official denials from Washington checked the popular en- 
thusiasm. 

Early on the morning of November 8th the German delegates were 
received by Marshal Foch. They asked for an armistice and the Allied 
Commander-in-Chief immediately read to them the terms upon which 
the Supreme War Council at Versailles had agreed. He read in a firm, 
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loud voice and the German delegates seemed stunned by the severity of 
the terms, as they realized, apparently for the first time, the real char- 
acter of Germany's defeat. They asked for immediate suspension of 
hostilities, which Marshal Foch refused. Evidently he did not intend 
to give the Germans, under cover of such a suspension of fighting, an 
opportunity to re-form their lines and recover from the effects of the 
terrific blows he had been delivering all along the front for many days. 

The armistice terms required an answer within 72 hours, the time 
limit expiring at 11 o'clock French time on the morning of November 
11th. The German delegates immediately despatched a courier with 
a copy of the armistice conditions to the German High Command at 
Spa, and pending his return the assault of the American and Allied 
armies upon the German lines continued with increased vigor all along 
the fronts, from the Dutch border to Switzerland. 

The signing of the armistice was announced officially at the State 
Department in Washington at 2.45 o'clock on the morning of Novem- 
ber 11th. This was about 8 o'clock French time, three hours after 
the event had actually occurred. The news spread with extraordinary 
rapidity throughout the United States and the joyous celebration, which 
had been cut short by the official denial of the premature announcement 
four days earlier, was immediately resumed everywhere throughout the 
country. Congress met at noon and provision was made at once for a 
joint session to receive President Wilson, who, during the morning, 
had signified his desire to address Congress and to present the terms 
of the armistice. 

The President appeared before the joint session just after 1 o'clock. 
He was received with a tremendous demonstration of enthusiasm, and 
proceeded at once to read the terms of the armistice to which the Ger- 
man delegation had subscribed and by which Germany was in effect 
pledged in advance to accept the ultimate verdict of the peace confer- 
ence. The document consisted of thirty-five paragraphs comprising 
seven sections, dealing with military clauses on the western front ; the 
eastern frontiers of Germany; East Africa; general clauses; naval 
conditions; duration of armistice and time limit for reply. The 
military clauses on the western front numbered eleven, and comprised 
cessation of hostilities six hours after signature ; immediate evacuation 
of invaded countries, to be completed within fourteen days; repatria- 
tion of inhabitants of invaded countries; surrender, in good condi- 
tion, by the German army, of 5,000 guns (2,500 heavy and 2,500 field), 
25,000 machine guns, 3,000 minenwerfer, or trench mortars, and 1,700 
airplanes, including all the D7's and all the night bombing machines. 
The German armies were also required to evacuate the countries on 
the left bank of the Rhine, which will be occupied by Allied and United 
States troops, holding the chief Rhine crossings, Cologne, Coblenz and 
Mayence with thirty kilometer bridge heads at each of these points. 
In addition a ten kilometer neutral zone is established on the right 
bank of the Rhine from the Dutch border to Switzerland. This oc- 
cupation of German territories by Allied and American forces is to be at 
the expense of the German Government. All evacuation by German 
forces to be without removal of inhabitants or damage to property, 
and all stores of food, munitions and equipment, as well as military 
establishments to be left in place, with no impairment of industrial 
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establishment or removal of personnel. All means of communication 
to be left unimpaired and personnel not removed. Five thousand loco- 
motives and 150,000 cars to be surrendered, in good condition, together 
with 5,000 motor lorries. The railroads of Alsace-Lorraine, with all 
materials and stores for working the railways on the left bank of the 
Rhine to be delivered in good order, and all stores of coal and material 
for upkeep of railways to be maintained by Germany. 

Military clause Number 8 had peculiar significance. It made the 
German command responsible for revealing all mines or delayed-action 
fuses left by the German forces in evacuated territory. It also provided 
that the German command " shall reveal all destructive measures that 
may have been taken (such as poisoning or polluting of springs and 
wells, etc.)" This provision of the armistice will be a lasting record, 
signed by the Germans themselves, of some of their modern methods 
of warfare. 

The military clauses also secured to the Allied and American 
troops of occupation the right of requisition and provided for the im- 
mediate repatriation, without reciprocity, of all Allied and American 
prisoners of war, including persons under trial or convicted; the 
repatriation of German prisoners of war to be regulated at the peace 
conference. German sick and wounded left in the evacuated territory 
are to be cared for by German personnel. 

As to the eastern frontiers, the Germans agreed to withdraw all 
troops immediately from Austria-Hungary, Roumania and Turkey 
within German territory as it existed prior to the war, and to withdraw 
all troops from Russia whenever the Allies say so. Germany renounces 
the treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk, and ceases all measures 
for obtaining supplies in Russia and Roumania. The Allies secure free 
access through Danzig or the Vistula to the territories evacuated by 
the Germans, for purposes of supply or the maintenance of order. 

East Africa to be evacuated by all German forces within a period 
to be fixed by the Allies. 

The general clauses provided for civilian repatriation without re- 
ciprocity and for " reparation for damage done." They included also 
measures for securing this reparation, and no limits were set to the 
kind, character or amount of reparation, nor was there any specifica- 
tion of what " damage done " should or should not include. Immediate 
restitution of the cash deposit in the national bank of Belgium was 
required, with return of the gold taken from Russia and Roumania, 
which is to be held in trust by the Allies. 

In specifying the invaded territory which the Germans were to 
evacuate at once the armistice terms included Alsace-Lorraine, thus 
treating it not as territory reconquered from the Germans but as 
French territory from which the invaders were driven. There are 
Frenchmen who hold that inasmuch as Germany's title to these 
provinces rested only on the treaty which Germany ruptured by her 
declaration of war against France in 1914, the old French title was 
thereby reinstated and now holds, and that no act of cession by Germany 
to France is now required or desired. 

The fourteen naval clauses deprived Germany of sea power even 
more effectively than the eleven military clauses stripped her of ability 
to renew the conflict on land. She was not required to demobilize her 
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army, as was Austria-Hungary, although she was compelled to sur- 
render its artillery, trench mortars, machine guns, airplanes and vast 
stores. But her navy she was compelled either to surrender bodily into 
the keeping of the Allies and the United States, or to disarm and dis- 
mantle under the supervision of her enemies. She agreed to the im- 
mediate termination of all her war zones and that navigation of all ter- 
ritorial waters should be free to the naval and mercantile fleets of 
the Allies and the United States, without question of neutrality ; naval 
and mercantile marine prisoners of war to be repatriated immediately, 
without reciprocity. 

The naval vessels she agreed to surrender comprised all her sub- 
marines, including cruisers and mine-layers, with their complete arma- 
ment and equipment. Submarines able to take the sea to be surrendered 
within fourteen days in a designated Allied port, others to be disarmed 
of personnel and material and remain under Allied supervision. Six 
battle cruisers, ten battleships, eight light cruisers (including two mine- 
layers) and fifty destroyers of the most modern types Germany agreed 
to turn over for internment at designated Allied ports, there to be dis- 
armed and left with only caretakers on board. All other surface war- 
ships to be concentrated in designated German naval bases completely 
disarmed and placed under supervision of the Allies. The Allies to 
have the right to sweep up all mine fields and obstructions laid by 
Germany outside her territorial waters, Germany to indicate their 
positions. The Allies secured freedom of naval and mercantile access 
to and from the Baltic, with the right to occupy all German forts, forti- 
fications, batteries and defense works of all kinds in all the entrances 
from the Cattegat into the Baltic, and to sweep up all mines and ob- 
structions, within and without German territorial waters, Germany to 
indicate their positions. 

Germany agreed that the existing blockade should continue, and 
that German merchant ships found at sea should remain liable to 
capture. German naval aircraft are to be concentrated and immobilized 
in designated German bases. Germany leaves intact all naval and 
mercantile marine material, merchant ships, tugs, lighters and aero- 
nautical apparatus and supplies of every kind in evacuated ports. She 
evacuates all Black Sea ports and surrenders all Russian war vessels, 
abandoning all marine materials of every kind. Any Allied or Ameri- 
can merchant vessels in German hands she must surrender in designated 
ports without reciprocity. All German interference, by contract, agree- 
ment or otherwise, with neutrals and the trading of their vessels, is 
immediately cancelled, and no transfers of German merchant vessels 
of any description to any neutral flag are to be made. 

The armistice runs for thirty days, with option to extend, the 
evacuation of occupied territories to conclude within fourteen days 
and of the German territories on the left bank of the Rhine within an 
additional sixteen days. 

The Germans had seventy-two hours in which to accept or refuse 
these terms. 

After reading the armistice terms the President went on briefly 
to address Congress. " The war thus comes to an end," he said, " for, 
having accepted these terms of armistice it will be impossible for the 
German command to renew it. . . . Armed imperialism such as the men 
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conceived who were but yesterday the masters of Germany, is at an 
end, its illicit ambitions engulfed in black disaster." 

Then, referring to the fact that the Supreme War Council at Ver- 
sailles had unanimously assured the peoples of the Central Powers 
that everything possible would be done to supply them with food, the 
President suggested that the idle German and Austrian merchant ton- 
nage might be used " to lift the fear of utter misery from their op- 
pressed populations." 

The armistice terms as here summarized are those actually signed 
by the German delegation and by Marshal Foch and Sir Rosslyn 
Wemyss, the British naval representative. They differ in a number 
of particulars from those read by the President to Congress, changes 
having been made after the document had been transmitted to him. It 
has not yet appeared whether these changes were made by the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles, which seems to have made the original draft, 
or in the conference of the German delegates with Marshal Foch. 

The execution of the armistice terms began on Tuesday morning, 
November 12, when German troops commenced the evacuation of Bel- 
gium and French territories without the harassing assaults of the Allied 
troops that had accompanied their retirement but two days before. Brit- 
ish and French troops joined with the Belgian forces in following the 
retiring Germans through Belgium. The Americans were close after 
the Germans retiring from Metz and the Third American Army, under 
Gen. Dickman, followed through Luxemburg. Belgian troops occupied 
Antwerp on November 15. The French were in Metz, under Marshal 
Petain, on the 19th. 

The next day, November 20, twenty German submarines sur- 
rendered to Rear Admiral Tyrwhitt, about thirty miles off Harwich. 
They were escorted into Harwich where the German crews were trans- 
ferred to vessels that took them back to Germany. On the 21st the 
German High Seas Fleet surrendered to Admiral Sir David Beatty, in 
command of the British Grand Fleet. The vessels surrendered con- 
sisted of nine battleships, five battle cruisers, seven light cruisers, and 
fifty destroyers. On the way across the North Sea one destroyer struck 
a mine and sank. The British fleet, accompanied by an American 
battle squadron and French cruisers, received the surrender. They 
formed a double line of more than 400 war ships, between which the 
surrendering Germans steamed. There were 60 dreadnoughts, 50 light 
cruisers and about 200 destroyers in the Allied fleet. Nineteen more 
U-boats surrendered that same day, and twenty additional the next 
day. On the 24th 28 more submarines surrendered, including the 
Deutschland, the merchant submarine that made two voyages to the 
United States in 1916. She brought into Harwich two officers of the 
American transport Ticonderoga which was destroyed by a submarine 
in midocean in September when the lifeboats, with the escaping crew, 
were shelled and all but about 25 men out of several hundred killed. 
The two officers had been picked up by the submarine and taken to Kiel. 

The Germans were beginning to cross the Rhine on November 
29th, and the French were preparing their formal entry into Stras- 
bourg. 

There had been absolutely no diminution of the fighting until the 
time fixed by the armistice for cessation of hostilities. As the end 
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approached the assaults of the Americans and Allies upon the Germans 
along the western front grew in vigor and everywhere were increas- 
ingly successful. Even after the armistice was signed, and the hour 
set for terminating hostilities the American Second Army, according 
to Paris despatches, " attacked in force at 8 o'clock, regardless of the 
situation. The onslaught was preceded by a tremendous barrage which 
was returned in kind by the enemy. For three hours the Americans 
swept forward, hurling themselves against the wire entanglements. 
The German gunfire was devastating. Then, at exactly one minute of 
11 the guns on both sides abruptly ceased." 

This kept up the fighting after absolutely nothing but casualties 
could be accomplished by it. On November 23rd Washington an- 
nounced that the total of American casualties during the war was 236,- 
117, of which 36,154 were killed in action or died of wounds; 14,811 
died of disease ; 2,204 unclassified deaths ; 179,625 wounded; 2,163 pris- 
oners and 1,160 missing. A week later Washington announced that the 
total of casualties was 262,723, over 26,000 more than the announce- 
ment of the previous week. The lists as furnished to the newspapers 
will aggregate under 100,000, so that more than three-fifths of our 
casualties are yet to be published. 

Immediately after the signing of the armistice it was reported in 
Washington that President Wilson was planning to attend the peace 
conference himself as one of the American delegates. On November 
18 formal announcement was made that the President would sail for 
France immediately after addressing Congress at the opening of its 
• regular session on December 2. It was said that he did not intend to 
remain long at the conference, but " his presence at the outset is neces- 
sary in order to obviate the manifest disadvantages of discussion by 
cable in determining the greater outlines of the treaty about which he 
must necessarily be consulted." This announcement produced a fer- 
ment of discussion throughout the United States and much opposition 
developed. The President was oblivious, apparently, to all opposition, 
and it was announced that he would sail on the transport George Wash- 
ington. Some details of the subsidiary organization of the peace dele- 
gation were made public, and on November 29 it was announced that 
the delegation would consist of the President, Secretary Lansing, Col. 
E. M. House, Henry White, formerly Ambassador to France, and 
Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, formerly Chief of Staff of the Army, who has 
been in Paris as a representative of the United States, since he retired 
as Chief of Staff. Joseph C. Grew, formerly counsellor of the Embassy 
in Berlin, has been in Paris for some time organizing the expert 
economic staff of the peace commission. 

Throughout the month there was great confusion in the news re- 
ports from Germany, leaving decided uncertainty as to the real state 
of affairs within the territories of the German Empire. While the 
armistice delegates were consulting with Marshal Foch at his head- 
quarters their country apparently was crumbling to pieces behind them. 
A revolt of the German navy was reported on November 8, with the 
sailors in control at Kiel. Subsequently it was reported that they had 
mutinied against orders to take the High Seas Fleet out for a final test 
of strength with the British Grand Fleet. Workmen's and Soldiers' 
Councils were organized in Hamburg and in several of the Rhine 
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cities. Reports from various sources told of revolution in Bavaria and 
the overthrow of the Wittlesbach dynasty which had ruled for 800 
years. Demands for the abdication of the Kaiser were reported from 
many parts of Germany. 

Simultaneous despatches from Amsterdam and Basle told of the 
sending of an ultimatum to the Kaiser by the German Socialist Party. 
It was said that Philipp Scheidemann handed the document to Prince 
Max, the Imperial Chancellor. It demanded abdication by the Em- 
peror and renunciation of the throne by the Crown Prince. Other 
demands included the right of public assembly and the transformation 
of the Prussian Government in conformity with the views of the 
Reichstag majority. That day's reports had the Kaiser refusing to 
abdicate, on the ground that he could not take the responsibility of 
handing the country over either to the Entente or to anarchy. But the 
next day Prince Max published a decree saying : " The Kaiser and King 
has decided to renounce the throne." He did not say that the Kaiser 
had abdicated, but merely that he had decided to quit. He added that 
he would remain in office until the questions connected with the abdica- 
tion and with the renunciation of the throne by the Crown Prince had 
been settled. The decree implied, but did not state, that Prince Max 
would serve as regent of the Empire, by saying that " for the regency " 
he would appoint Deputy Friedrich Ebert, vice-president of the Social 
Democratic Party, to be Imperial Chancellor, and he proposed a law 
for general suffrage and a constitutional German National Assembly. 

On November 10 came the news that the Kaiser had fled to Holland. 
He was said to be on his way to Maarn, near which, in the castle of his 
friend, Count von Bentinck, he expected to find refuge. First reports 
had the Kaiserin and the Crown Prince with him. Later it was re- 
ported circumstantially that the Crown Prince had been shot by his 
own men. At length the truth became known, that the ex-Empress did 
not accompany her husband, and that the ex-Crown Prince was prac- 
tically exiled by being interned, as a German officer, on the island of 
Wieringen, -where he occupies the parsonage at Osterland, a very 
humble dwelling. 

Simultaneously with the flight of Count William Hohenzollern, as he 
began to call himself, there was a great scuttling of the kings and 
princes who had ruled over the minor German states. The Socialists 
demanded that all dynasties in Germany be suppressed and all princes 
exiled. King Wilhelm II of Wurtemberg abdicated on November 8. 
The next day the garrison troops in Berlin revolted, and in a few hours 
the Socialist revolution was in complete control. A Soldiers' and 
Workmen's Council was formed which took over the city government. 
Nearly every day brought the report of the abdication or flight of some 
petty German prince or grand duke. 

Immediately after the signing of the armistice Dr. Solf , the German 
Foreign Secretary, addressed President Wilson by wireless, protesting 
against the armistice conditions, " especially the surrender of means of 
transport and the sustenance of the troops of occupation," on the 
ground that these conditions "would make it impossible to provide 
Germany with food, and would cause the starvation of millions of 
men, women and children." Next day the Swiss Minister at Washing- 
ton presented to Secretary Lansing another German telegram asking 
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whether food would be shipped to Germany provided public order were 
maintained there. Mr. Lansing replied by citing the President's ad- 
dress to Congress and saying that the President was disposed to pre- 
sent the matter to the Allied Governments. Later a telegram 
from the National Council of Women of Germany reached Mrs. 
Wilson, wife of the President. It was largely a paraphrase of Dr. 
Solf's appeals and used the same arguments, especially about the sur- 
render of railway rolling stock. But in Paris it was pointed out that 
the rolling stock demanded from Germany would only replace that 
stolen by German troops from occupied territories. The last of the 
German daily appeals for food came through on November 15 and 
then Secretary Lansing sent a wireless reply to Dr. Solf advising him 
to address all further communications to the Allies. 

The proposal that this country should supply food for the Ger- 
mans and Austrians evoked a storm of protest and criticism, especially 
from the women whose support of the Food Administration throughout 
the war had made its success possible. The result of their protest was 
a statement by Mr. Hoover, the Food Administrator, that no one in 
the United States would be asked to stint himself in any way in order 
to supply food for our enemies. 

The month closes with the confusion as to actual conditions in 
Germany not cleared up. But our troops are entering the Rhine lands 
and the occupation of German territory will soon be completed. Mean- 
time preparations for the peace conference are going forward, and it 
is likely to be in session before another month ends. 

{This record is as of December 2 and is to be continued.) 



